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U.S. to Curb Supercomputer Use 
By Soviet Scholars Working Here 


Tight restrictions will be placed on 
Soviet bloc scholars' access to super- 
computers in the United States, ac- 
cording to National Science Foundation 
officials and university officials, who 
have reluctantly agreed to the move. 

The action came at the insistence of 


By DAVID E. SANGER 

rule restricting foreign access to nonse- 
cret research or equipment, in thisj 
case by placing standard restrictionsj 
on the visiting scholars' visas. ! 

Who Is to Do the Policing . 

University administrators familial] 


x uc atuuii uuue ui uie insistence or ._ : ■***«* «uiimuauaiui » uuniiiai? 

the Defense Department and the ha- tiie Government plan say the use! 
tion^s intelligence agencies, Art agree* °* visa restrictions could solve one of 
mom* in m-innintn nn ***** . ^ i « *■■■ ■ ' j their key concerns : Making sure Gov 


emment agents, not the universities, 
are responsible for enforcing the ban. 
“No one wants the universities to have 
to play a policeman's role," said 
Charles Herz, general counsel for the 
National Science Foundation. 

But Mr. Herz said foundation offi- 
cials were attempting to establish a, 
special appeals process for foreign 
scholars with specific projects that! 
hinge on supercomputers. They are 
also seeking an exception for students 
using the machines as part of their or- 
dinary classwork, though not for doc- 
toral students working independent!^ 
on dissertations. Military officials, say«i 
ing the United States should establish 
airtight rules that will be an example to 1 
its allies, generally oppose exceptions. 

The question of exceptions is being 


ment in principle, on th&J 
which has not been annptthbed^ was 1 
reached late last month after xeven 
month of debate between national se- 
curity officials and the ffttadatioti, a 
Federal agency, which represented the 
universities. 

United States military officials coiv 
tend that Soviet military specialists 
posing as scholars could make use of 
supercomputers, which work, at high 
speeds and constitute the world's most 
powerful computer equipment, to de- 
sign weapons or break codes. 

They Still Seek Exceptions 

As part of a broad battle against 
leaking of high technology to the Soviet 

bloc, the Reagan Administration has .... CAtcplloIls 1S wmf 

been attempting to persuade allies of negotiated by officials from the Na 
the United States to impose similar re- tional Science Foundation, the Com 
strictions abroad. merce. State and Defense Depart- 

University officials familiar with he- and . the intelligence agencies, 
gotiations on the issue say they are still th _ *s f ti U disagreement within 
seeking exceptions from a blanket ban, thes^rnattlilJf^ caT^iJi* ° w „ t0 ha i ldle ,| 
and it is not clear that faculties will ac- £ e basic prin ciple * ess t 'J 

cept the Governmrat s plan. In the lat- supercomputers for scholars from the! 
est battle with the Administration over Soviet bloc." n 

academic freedom issues, university 

officials had argued that Government * They Work on Difficult Ones 
efforts to block specific types of work At the center of the controversy are 

by foreign scholars would set a danger- WM 7 °^ perC °^ ,puterS u . a r ,tm< l 
ous precedent 8 - w ? rld - Th e machines, which cost lift 

. ' million to $30 million each, work on 

obviously, there are some real na- -some of the toughest problems in aero- 
tional security concerns here,” said "dynamics, nuclear physics, cryptogra-j 
Robert M. Rosenzweig, the president of • P* 1 ^ biotechnology and a wide range of! 
the Association of American Universi- academic pursuits, 
ties. “But if we put a lid on scientific ini Until I ecent, y> most had been in pri- 
quiry, there are other risks as well i va ff or Government hands. The largest 
risks to the openness of academia ” — ^ supercomputers is. 
Nevertheless said to be held by the National Security 

Govern- . Agency, which monitors voice and data 
ceDtahipk* 1 wou * < * P r °b*bly prove ac- ;tranmissions around the world and 
, .breaks codes for American intelligence 

in the past, the Pentagon and State a 8 encie s- More than a half dozen are at 
Department have periodically re- Lawrence l.ivprmnrp watinnoi 


Last year, howe ver, uie iNauonai sci- 
ence Foundation announced $200 mil- 
. lion program to create four supercom- 
puter centers on campuses, making the 
technology widely available to basic re- 
searchers for the first time. The four 
campuses are Princeton, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Cornell and the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego. A fifth 
center has recently been added to the 
program, at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity in Pittsburgh, and a handful of uni- 
versities are buying supercomputers 
on their own. 

Even before installation of those 
computers began,, however, national 
security officials began to express 
fears that Soviet bloc scholars would 
process some of their military's tough- 
est problems on the machines. Al- 
ready, according to one report, Soviet 
scientists have made private advances 
to American colleagues to develop, 
among other things, a computer model 
of the atmospheric disaster called "nu- 
clear winter," which many scientists 
theorize would follow a major nuclear 
exchange. 

‘It Doesn’t Make Sense/ He Says 

"It simply doesn't make sense tol 
allow foreign nationals access here to 
militarily sensitive machines that we 
won't export to their home country," 
Stephen D. Bryen, the deputy assistant 
Secretary of Defense for international 
economic, trade and security policy 
said last summer. 
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stricted the activities df individual for- ^^ratory, where nuclear weapons 
eigners visiting American university des , 1 Sn etr Most of major automo- 
But the Government has not set a broad air ^ ra ^ t manufacturers, along 

— ***> a oroaa with several military contractors and 

oil companies, own at least one. 


I ntelligence sources say they beli evg 
the Soviet Union has no supercomput- 
ers, which are subject to tight export 
l controls. But with two Japanese manu- 
facturers beginning to compete with 
the two American manufacturers, 
Cray Research and Control Data Cor- 
poration, those controls will become 
harder to enforce, they contend. 

The issue of access to campus com- 
puters, academic officials say, has 
placed the universities and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in a quan- 
dary. On the one hand, they say the na- 
tional security threat, while limited, is 
'probably a genuine concern. On the 
other hand, scientists have resisted 
what they call a pattern of actions by 
the Reagan Administration to clamp 
down on nonsecret but sensitive re- 
search, including the publication of 
academic papers. 

"The reason this has turned into such 
an issue," said one Federal official whe 
spoke on condition of not being identi- 
fied, "is that the university people see a 
subtler and deeper threat. They have 
the instinctive feeling that they are 
being asked to be the pawns of the Gov- 
ernment, the policemen of high tech- 
nology. And they are right when they 
say that's not their role." 
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Soviet Restrictions Noted 

Several scholars were quick to point 
out, however, that the Soviet Union im- 
poses its own restrictions on American 
scientists. While few American com- 
puter experts study at Soviet facilities, 
whose, equipment and software is usu- 
ally generations behind the systems 
used in the West, social scientists often 
run into difficulties. Soviet authorities, 
for example, will almost never allow 
the kind of public opinion polls that are 
the basis for much scholarly work inf 
the United States. 

Last week, a few university officials 
who have been briefed on die Govern-* 
ment restrictions said that assuming j 
that exceptions could be negotiated foi 
special cases, they would probably notW 
oppose the rule. , i 

“All of us will abide by it, I suspect,” 
said Thomas E. Everhart, chancellor 1 
! of the University of Illinois at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, which dedicated its su- . 
percomputer center last week. “But I 
am sure it will not be uniformly wel- 
comed with favor. There have been a 
lot of very fruitful collaborations be- 
tween Soviet scientists and our own and 
to stop any of that may prove to be a 
detriments to our country and science 
in general.” 

There is also doubt, academic offi- 
cials say, surrounding the Govern- 
ment’s insistence that it, not the uni- 
versities, be responsible for enforcing 
the restrictions. Neither the immigra-j 
tion service nor the Federal Bureau od 
I nvestigation has the resources keed 
track of every foreign scholar who erw 
ters the country. Federal officials coiij I 
cede. And as a practical matter, scien-| 
lists say, it is the universities that alkw 
cate processing time on their supers 
computers. 

“When someone shows up at the! 
door, are we supposed to ask for Ms 
visa?” Mr. Rosenzweig asked. 'Tin 
afraid that in any case if a problem de- 
velops, the university will be held to 
blame. So whether the restriction are 
livable in practice remains to be seen.” 
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